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[FROM THE MUSICAL WORLD. ] 


Of the subject of the following memoir, it may be said, as of too 
many men of genius, that we possess but few memorials of him, 
except such as were of his own creation—and that we know him 
almost entirely by his works alone. Of Chaucer, Shakspeare, and 
how many other stirring names, must the same thing be said. We 
possess the glorious offsprings of their imaginations, the fruits of 
their active fancies are preserved to us; but if we would pry into 
the peculiarities of their lives, study them as husbands, fathers, and 
citizens, and reverencing their genius, seek to elevate ourselves 
by finding those points of character which assimilate to our own, 
the gratification is denied to us, and we are obliged to substitute, 
for such cheering and interesting reminiscences as we would fain 
possess of them, the dry records of the parish register. 

Orlando de Lassus, for by such name we believe this distinguish- 
ed musician to be. most generally known, cannot be said to have 
died and left no sign, seeing that there have been handed down to 
us proofs that his musical genius was as much distinguished by 
its fertility as its profundity. But though the contemporary and 
rival of Palestrina, (and the time perhaps is not far distant when 
he may be shown to be his superior,) it is difficult to decide whether 
the biographical accounts of him, hitherto submitted to the public, 
are most marked by the absence of information, or the presence of 
error. 

M. Delmotte, an accomplished French scholar, has at length 
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sought to satisfy the curiosity of the musical public, by furnishing 
them with fuller and more authentic particulars of the life of this 
accomplished composer, and to do justice to his fame by append- 
ing to his biographical sketch a list of the extraordinary number of 
works which his active imagination called into existence.* This 
work, which is beautifully got up, must be a welcome addition to 
the library of the lover of musical literature. 

But now for a few particulars concerning this great master of the 
sixteenth century, and here on the very threshold, we meet with a 
startling proof of the obscurity in which all that relates to him has 
heretofore been veiled. His very name is almost a problem. By 
some he has been styled Orland de Lassus, by others Orlando di 
Lasso, Roland Lassus, Roland Lassé, and it is now evident that his 
real one was Roland de Lattre. Where was he born !—Some have 
said Italy, others Bohemia. When was he born? Numbers, and 
those of great authority, have said 1520, others 1524, while it has 
been asserted by authorities equally potential, that 1530 or 1532 
was the year in question. Chance at length has satisfactorily re- 
solved these points. The author of this memoir was examining a 
manuscript chronicle of Hainhault in the public library at Mons, 
when, under the date of 1520, he read as follows :— 

** 1520,—Born in the city of Mons, Orland, called Lassus: (it 
was in the same year that Charles the Fifth was crowned emperor 
at Aix-la-Chapelle,) he was in his time the prince and phenix of 
musicians, hence arose this verse :— 


‘ Hic ille Orlandus Lassum qui recreat orbem.’ ”’ 


The chronicle then goes on to describe very minutely the house in 
which he was born, and the fact of his having been a choir boy in 
the church of St. Nicholas, and then tells us that his father having 
been convicted of coining and publicly exposed on the scaffold, 
“the said Orland, whe was called Roland de Lattre, changed his 
name and surname into Orland de Lassus, and departed out of the 
country, and went into Italy with Ferdinand di Gonzaga, who was 
a partisan of the King of Sicily.” 

This simple statement of the chronicler completely disproves the 
marvelous story of Orlando’s having been thrice kidnapped when a 
boy, on account of the extraordinary beauty of his voice, with which 
his earlier biographers, for lack of better materials, have been ac- 
customed to swell out, if not decorate their accounts of him. 

The simple fact is, he entered the service of Gonzaga, who at 
that¥period commanded a division of the army under Charles the 
Fifth, and accompanied him to Italy. At eighteen years ef age, 
when his voice had changed, he quitted Ferdinand di Gonzaga and 


* Notice . we sur Roland Delattre, connu sous le nom d’ Orland de Las- 
sus, par H. Delmotte. Valenciennes, 1836. London—Kernot. 
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attached himself to Constantine Castriotto, with whom he resided 
for upwards of two years at Naples. At one-and-twenty he visited 
Rome, where he resided for six months under the protection of 
the archbishop, and at the end of that time received the appoint- 
ment of Maestro di Capella at the Chapel of St. John of the Late- 
ran, a fact which is proved by Baini in his splendid book on Pales- 
trina, in whose catalogue of musicians, who held that office, we 
read, ‘‘ 1541, Orlando di Lasso.” 

In 1543, having filled the duties of this situation with great credit, 
he revisited his native country, in hopes of once more embracing 
those parents, towards whom, whatever might be their faults, his 
heart still yearned. But on his arrival at Mons, he found that the 
grave had already closed over them. With the view of restoring 
his mind from the shock which it had sustained from this discovery, 
he undertook a journey through France and England, in the com- 
pany of Jules Cesar Brancaccio, a young man of noble family, and 
a great lover of the arts. 

After this he resided at Antwerp, where he was much esteemed, 
his company being sought after by every person of rank and talent, 
until 1557, when Albert the Fifth, surnamed the Generous, Duke 
of Bavaria, invited him to take up his residence at his court. 
This offer was still. more flattering as he was requested to bring 
with him, from the Netherlands, at that time the very hot bed of 
musicians, a number of the most distinguished artists. 

On his arrival at Munich, being anxious to justify the reputation 
which had preceded him, he distinguished himself no less by his 
learning and the beauty of his musical compositions than by his 
gaiety and wit. And as a reward for these endeavors to please, he 
received not only the friendship, but the hand of a lady of the court, 
Regina Weckinga, whom he married in 1558, the year after he 
took his residence at Munich. 

In 1562 Duke Albert appointed him master of his chapel, at that 
time one of the finest, if not the very finest in Europe, and which 
consisted of no less than ninety-two of the most distinguished musi- 
cians of the age, men of all countries—namely, twelve basses, fifteen 
tenors, thirteen counter tenors, sixteen boys, six castrati, and thirty 
instrumentalists. 

The fame of Lassus was now spread throughout all Europe, and 
the prince of musicians, as he was styled by his contemporaries, was 
overwhelmed with marks of favor from the most distinguished sove- 
reigns and princes of the continent. 

Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, unsolicited, created him, on the 
6th of April, 1574, a knight of St. Peter of the golden spur, he 
being installed in the papal chapel with all the honor and ceremo- 
nies observed on similar occasions. 

In 1571 he visited Paris, and was received with every mark of 
favor and distinction, by the King, Charles the Ninth, who having 
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issued his letters authorizing the establishment of an academy of 
music, in the November preceding, is supposed, and not unreasona- 
bly, by M. Delmotte, to have invited Lassus to his court with the 
view of consulting with him as to the means of making this newly 
founded institution most effective. 

It has been absurdly insisted upon that Lassus composed his most 
celebrated work, the ‘“‘ Penitential Psalms,” at the request of this 
monarch, and to assuage the bitterness of remorse which he experi- 
enced for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. But as that bloody 
scene was not enacted until 1572, and the first volume of the mag- 
nificent manuscript of this work, preserved at Munich, was com- 
pleted in 1565, it is clear that the work could not have been under- 
taken at the desire of the French king. It is said, however, that 
Charles was so touched by the performance of this work, and the 
impression that it left upon his mind was so powerful, that he felt 
the only comfort to his troubled spirit would be to have the musi- 
cian at the head of his chapel, like another David, to cause the evil 
spirit to depart from Saul. 

Lassus had no wish to quit Munich, and it was only at the ex- 
press desire of his patron, Duke Albert, who pitied the condition of 
the French monarch, that he consented to doso. He had, how- 
ever, scarcely set forth on his journey, when he received intelligence 
of Charles’s death—intelligence which determined him to retrace 
his steps towards Munich with all possible despatch. The duke 
received him with open arms, restored him to all his appointments, 
and by an act dated 23d April, 1579, secured to him an income of 
four hundred florins (a considerable sum in those days,) for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

In the following October Albert died. His successor, William 
the Fifth, surnamed the Pious, not only extended to our musician 
the same patronage and friendship as his predecessor, but proved 
equally acceptable to Lassus, who was wont to say “I prefer a mas- 
ter who is a connoisseur to all those who are but amateurs.” 

We must, however, draw this notice to a close, and we regret to 
say that a cloud obscured the later days of this great composer’s 
life, which had been of an activity and productiveness which we can 
scarcely imagine. The mind which had produced so many works— 
their number is said to exceed two thousand—having been strained 
beyond its powers, at length gave way. Orlando did not, however, 
long survive the loss of his reason. He died in 1595, and was 
interred in the church of the Franciscans at Munich, where a splen- 
did monument, now removed, but happily rescued from destruction, 
marked the resting place of the phenix of musicians :— 


“ Hic ille est Lassus, lassum qui recreat orbem.” 





The Chant. 


THE CHANT. 


Enough of earth! Lo! round the sapphire Throne, 

Range seraphs, front to front, with rushing wing, 

In number numberless, in glory one ; 

From lip to lip their lauds alternate ring : 

Hark! how with angel-touch they sweep the string, 

And joyous chant as on Creation’s morn, 

Holy, Thrice Holy Lord, of Kings the King! 

Crowned be that Head, once wreathed with pointed thorn !— 
Strange ! that a seraph’s song should wake a mortal’s scorn ! 


The chant may be denominated the simplest form of musical ex- 
pression. It has neither the complex involutions of the Anthem, 
nor the ever-changing harmonies of the Chorale. Its present char- 
acter, which has not substantially varied from its original construc- 
tion, is manifested, either in a rapid and uniform intonation, 
resembling ‘‘the musical pronouncing,” spoken of by St. Augus- 
tine, as in use in the churches of Alexandria; or in the distinct 
articulation of a part of a sentence upon one note, terminating with 
a few varied and deliberate chords. 

The antiquity of the chant is universally admitted, although the 
author and time of its invention have been controverted. About 
the middle of the fourth century, St. Ambrose introduced chanting 
into the services at Milan, whence the practice extended itself 
throughout the western branch of the Christian Church. He de- 
rived it, as St. Augustine informs us, from the Greek Fathers; a 
testimony confirmed by Eusebius. 

It is probable that the style thus traced to the first ages of the 
Church, was in effect but an adaptation of the mode of chanting 
the Hebrew ritual in the Temple service ; embracing such improve- 
ments as the progress of knowledge and acquaintance with the 
music of Pagan countries might suggest. Thus Calvin admits his 
conviction, ‘‘ that, from the beginning, the Christians followed the 
Jewish use in singing of Psalms, and that in his admonitions to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, the Apostle evidently recommends this 
duty, which was so much practised by the Jews.” The latter, as 
we have already observed, confined their music almost exclusively 
to the Temple ; and many parts of the Old Testament lead to the 
conclusion, that they were not unacquainted with responsive sing- 
ing. The fact that women assisted in musical divisions, as well as 
the structure of many Psalms and Prophetical Hymns, favor this 
opinion. Thus Psalm civ. is plainly formed on this model; in 
which, as Bp. Lowth observes, “ the parts are easily distinguished ; 
inasmuch as while one semichorus always speaks of God in the 
third person, the other addresses him in the second.” Psalm cxxxvi. 
presents another specimen—the burden or closing couplet of which 
is expressly quoted by Ezra as an antiphon. ‘‘ And they sang 
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together by course in praising and giving thanks unto the Lord ; 
because he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever toward Israel.” 

It is difficult to conceive stronger authority for the admission of 
any of the circumstantials of Christian faith than can be produced 
in support of the neglected chant. And if any determine still to 
disregard the scriptural account of its celestial use, and explain 
away passages like the one quoted, by those arts of human reason- 
ing which convert a substance into a shadow, a fact into a figure, a 
thing real into a nonentity—let them respect the hoar hairs of an- 
tiquity, which are in many points to it a crown of glory. We can 
trace the chant back to within a few centuries of the flood, through 
all the gradations of religious worship under the present and former 
dispensation, whether Christian or Jewish, Church, Temple or 
Tabernacle; we ask, therefore, some slight caution before an un- 
limited condemnation. ‘For,’ as Hooker observes, ‘‘ whosoever 
were the author, whatsoever the time, whensoever the example of 
beginning this custom in the church of Christ; sith we are wont 
to suspect things only before trial, and afterward either to approve 
them as good, or if we find them evil accordingly to judge of them ; 
their counsel must needs seem very unseasonable, who advise men 
now to suspect that wherewith the world hath had, by their own 
account, twelve hundred years’ acquaintance and upwards, enough 
to take away suspicion and jealousy. Men know by this time, if 
ever they will know, whether it be good or evil which hath been so 
long retained.” 

The progress of chanting is so nearly connected with the general 
history of church music, that few observations need be added to 
bring it down to our own time. Before the invention of counter- 
point, and the consequent introduction of more varied and intricate 
harmonies, ecclesiastical music consisted almost exclusively of the 
chant. The newly imported melody of St. Ambrose was a chant— 
the Canto Fermo of Gregory was a chant; and it was not till the 
adoption of elaborate harmonies, that it yielded precedence to the 
fuller chorale or bolder anthem. Indeed, as we have already seen, 
it was long after the invention of counterpoint, that music ventured 
to step beyond the grave and solemn descant which custom had 
familiarized and antiquity rendered venerable. So long, however, 
as it was left mainly to the management of the priests and imme- 
diate officers of the church, it retained its hold upon the ecclesias- 
tical services. 

By a comparison of the specimens of the alternate chant which 
abound in our Liturgy, with the choral practices of the Jews and 
early Christians, the mind is struck with numerous coincidences 
existing between them—all demonstrative of the high regard paid 
to antiquity, and the care with which its monuments have been 
preserved. The cathedral chanting of the Church of England 
possesses almost every characteristic of the Jewish music, and 
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varies only in its enriching the meagre simplicity of the ancient 
mode, from the abounding stores of modern harmonies. It may 
not be uninteresting to enumerate a few instances of general resem- 
blance. 

1. In the Temple service there were two precentors, one for each 
band of singers, who were appointed to commence and direct the 
others. 

2. They seem to have had not only singing-men but singing-boys. 

3. “ The singers were generally Levites, and stood in the desks 
while they sang; and the singing-boys” (as Bedford supposes) 
** stood directly under them.” 

4. The singers and boys were divided into two bands, standing 
opposite each other. Their places were determined by lot—*‘ ward 
against ward, as well the small as the great, the teacher as the 
scholar.” 

5. They answered one another; ‘ and therefore,” as Bedford 
says, “* it is very probable that one side sung one verse of a psalm, 
and the other side sung the other.” 

6. It may be added, that the singers divided each Psalm into 
three parts, making long pauses, during which the trumpets sounded 
and the people worshiped; to which the symphonies and other 
instrumental movements in our anthems may bear some analogy. 
[La Trobe’s *‘ Music of the Church.’””] 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


Gentlemen,—As you were pleased to notice favorably the article 
on the ‘‘ Music of Oceania,” which appeared in the last number of 
your Magazine, I take the liberty of sending you the following ex- 
tract from a work which I have recently received from India, enti- 
tled “‘ A Treatise on the Music of Hindoostan,” by Captain N. Au- 
gustus Willard, commanding in the service of H. H. the Nurvab of 
Banda. Although the work was printed at Calcutta in the year 
1834, I know of but one other copy that has yet reached this coun- 
try. I doubt not, therefore, that the enclosed article will be, at 
least, a novelty to most of your readers, and I hope that it may 
prove to be of sufficient general interest to justify me in furnishing 
you with some further extracts from the same work. H. 

[We assure our correspondent “ H,” that his articles are very acceptable ; and 
we hope he will continue to furnish us with more of the same kind. Though 


it is the particular object of this periodical to labor for musical improvement in 
the particular form in which the art exists among us, yet any information on 
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the state of music in any quarter of the world, or in any state of society, cannot 
but be interesting to the general reader, and particularly so to him who is en- 
gaged in the philosophical investigation of the subject. Eprs.] 


HINDOOSTANEE MUSIC. 


Music in Hindoostan is termed “‘ Sungeet,” from the Sungscrit, 
whence this, as well as all terms connected with it, are derived. 
There are various original treatises on this science, with transla- 
tions of several in the Hindu and Persian. The most esteemed of 
these are the Nadpooran, Ragarnuvu, Subhavinod, Ragdurpun, and 
the Sungeet Durpun, and other works in the original Sungscrit, and 
short accounts in the works of Hukeem Salamut Ulee Khan, and 
the Tohfuht-ool Hind, by Myrza Khan. The native authors divide 
Sungeet into seven parts:—I1. Soor-udhyay, which treats of the 
seven musical tones, with their subdivisions, 2. Rug-udhyay, de- 
fines the melody. 3. Tul-udhyay, describes the measures, with 
the manner of beating time. 4. Nrit-udhyay, regards dancing. 
5. Aurth-udhyay, expatiates on the signification of the poetry sung. 
6. Bhav-udhyay, confines itself to expression and gesture, and 
7. Hust-udhyay, teaches the method of performing on the several 
musical instruments. 

The first three of these heads are more immediately connected 
with my design. Those referring to dancing and its appropriate 
actions, I shall leave aside. 

I shall not, however, confine myself to the method adopted in 
the original works on this subject, but shall treat of its various 
branches in the order in which they will naturally present them- 
selves. 


THE GAMUT. 


The Gamut in Hindoostanee is termed Surgum, which appella- 
tion is said to be derived from the four first notes of the scale, as 
our A-B-C is from the three first letters of the alphabet, or the 
word itself from the two with which the Greek letters begin. The 
number of tones is the same as in the modern music of Europe, but 
the subdivisions are more in the manner of the ancient enharmonic 
genus of the Greeks. The difference in the subdivision of the 
tones which characterized the enharmonic, consisted in the notes 
of the chromatic genus being divided by the diesis or quarter tone. 

The names of the notes are: 1, Khuruj; 2, Rikhub; 3, Gund- 
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hur; 4, Muddhum; 5, Punchum; 6, Dhyvut; and 7, Nikhad. In 
solfaing, however, the first syllable only of each is mentioned—su, 
ru or ri, gu, mu, pu, dhu, ni. The Khuruj is called su, on ac- 
count of its being likewise denominated soor, or the fundamental 
note, by way of preéminence. 

I do not recollect that any of those who have written on Hindoos- 
tanee music has informed the public what system has been adhered 
to by him; that is, which note of the Surgum has been made to 
correspond with which of our gamut. It seems to me to be a mat- 
ter of some consequence to determine this point, for the benefit of 
those who might wish to make the comparison. 

As the number of notes is the same in both cases, the only thing 
to be determined is, which is to correspond to the first of their scale, 
or Khuruyj. Sir William Jones makes the Khuruj to correspond to 
A;* but in this it appears to me he is guided-more by alphabetical 
arrangement of letters than by any connection it may have with 
musical arrangement. If the Khuruj is tuned UT or C, it seems to 
me to be more systematic, it being the key-note of the natural scale. 

The musicians of Hindoostan never appear to have had any 
determined pitch by which their instruments were regulated, each 
person tuning his own to a certain height, adapted by guess, to the 
power of the instrument and quality of the strings, the capacity of 
the voice intended to be accompanied, and other adventitious cir- 
cumstances. From this it may be observed, that it is immaterial 
which note is designated by which letter, but it seems to me more 
systematic that some such definition be made. 

The authors of the East, being desirous of tracing every thing to 
its source, in the want of authentic history, supply its place by 
fable. In the instance of the origin (oot-punnu) of the gamut, they 
say, that the various sounds of which it is composed, are derived 
from the natural sounds or calls of various animals. The Khuruj, 
they assert, is in imitation of the call of the peacock ; the Rikhub, 
of the bird called Pupeeha; the Gundhar, of the lowing of a sheep ; 
Muddhum, from the call of the bird named Coolung; Punchum, 
Koel ; Dhyvut, horse; and Nikhad, elephant. How far this opin- 
ion can be maintained, I leave the reader to determine. I was not 
aware before I got a sight of native treatises on music, that the 
lowing of sheep, the neighing of horses, or the call of the elephant 
could be construed into musical sounds. 

* See his delineation of the finger-board of the Vina. 
48 
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It will be allowed, that the Hindoos have made no despicable 
advances in music, when it is known that they have seven distinct 
names for notes, which compose their gamut. Guido of Arezzo in 
Tuscany, a monk of the order of St. Benedict, is allowed to be the 
inventor of the gamut as it is adopted in Europe, although some 
dispute this point. The date of this invention is about the year 
1022. The syllables ascribed to him are only six in number, taken 
from the first syllables of the hymn of St. John, ‘‘ Ut queant lazis,” 
the major seventh being then considered merely as a note of grace, 
and not essential to the scale; and it was not till about the latter 
end of the sixteenth century that the last si was invented by Le 
Maire, a singing-master of Paris.* 

Solmization, however, in various parts of Europe still continued 
to be performed by the tetrachord, as was the practice in Greece, 
adapting only the Guidonian terms in lieu ofthe Grecian. In Eng- 
land, the syllables mi, fa, sol, la, only were used; so that the octave 
of mi was la, till the eighteenth century, when the whole of the 
hexachord was introduced by Dr. Pepusch. 

The notes of an octave are divided into twenty-two minor subdi- 
visions, instead of the twelve semi-tones, as is done with us. These 
are called Srooti, and each of them has a distinct name assigned to 
it, as is specified in the following table :— 


Soors. Comprising Srootis. 
oo. SSS ees Butra, 
Cumodutee, 
Mundrica, 
Chhunduvutee. 
eS | 5 ee AN IS SOS Duyavutee, 
Runjunee, 





RF OR SOLOS SS Sivee, 
ok a, se we eS Bujjra, 


Pi 8 a ES Kshutee, 


Dhyout, ». - 2 - + 2 2 2a Mundutee, 
Rohinee, 
Rummya. 


pO, ee ee a 
’ Follianie. 





* Sa, ri, &c. Three of which syllables are, by a singular concurrence, ex- 
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Here it must be observed, that the intervals between the first and 
second, fourth and fifth, and fifth and sixth notes of the octave are 
divided each into four parts; those between the second and third, 
and sixth and seventh each into three parts, and those between the 
third and fourth, and seventh and eighth, which with us are reck- 
oned semitones, each into two parts. 





THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
The Poetry by Frederic Schiller, the Music by Andreas Romberg. 


At the close of the last musical season we gave an extended 
analysis of the Oratorio of David, as being the most important mu- 
sical production brought out during the season, or indeed for several 
years. The work next in importance to this Oratorio is The Song 
of the Bell, brought out in the winter of 1837-8, by the Boston 
Academy of music, and repeated by them several times last year. 
These two compositions belong to two classes or departments of 
music so different from each other, that it is hardly proper to insti- 
tute a comparison between them; yet, looking upon each in its 
own department, we think the latter fully equal to the former in 
intrinsic merit, and in some respects superior; as its author has 
reached his aim, the full expression of his text, in a more agreeable 
manner, and with fewer means. He has the further merit of having 
kept himself free from trivial and common-place passages; and has 
nowhere compromised the dignity of his text; a praise which 
does not attach to the Oratorio of the more modern master. The 
Bell has the further advantage, that it can be performed with much 
less means ; a thing of no small importance with us, where it is so 
difficult, not to say impossible, to get up a large choir and orches- 
tra with good training. In the Oratorio of David, the orchestra 
plays so important a part, that any attempt to get it up with organ 
or piano forte accompaniment would deprive it of one of its great- 
est attractions; whereas, in the Song of the Bell, the accompani- 
ment is more confined to the office of supporting the voice, (which, 


actly, though not in the same places, with three of those invented by David 
Mostare, as a substitute for the troublesome gamut used in his time, and which he 


arranges thus : 
Bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni.—Sir William Jones, vol. i. p. 426. 
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however, it does with fine effect,) and will therefore the better bear 
being reduced to a single instrument which gives the full harmony. 

Neither was Romberg less happy than Neukomm in the choice 
of his subject. Schiller, the greatest of German poets, took occa- 
sion to connect with, or rather to deduce from, the description of 
the various operations of casting a bell, a series of pictures repre- 
senting a history of human life. ‘The master gives his orders for 
the various operations of the casting; and as these operations go 
on, the various reflections are drawn successively, by himself and 
by the other persons employed, in Solo, Duett, or Chorus ;— 


‘‘ For he respect can ne’er deserve, 
Who hands alone to labor brings. 
’T is only this, which honors man : 
His mind with heavenly fire was warmed, 
That he with deepest thought might scan 
The work which his own hand has formed.” 


However the plan of this poem may be censured by the critic, as 
being far fetched, or as having too little of unity, all agree that it 
contains many fine and powerful descriptions, conveyed in chaste 
and beautiful language, to which it must be impossible to do justice 
in atranslation. It offers to the composer a variety of situations of 
great interest, and therefore a beautiful field for the exertion of his 
powers. It is not one of the least merits of these scenes, that they 
are all drawn from the common occurrences of domestic life. We 
might remark in passing, that Schiller was probably led to the con- 
ception of this poem, from the fact that it was common in Germany, 
on occasion of casting a bell, for the master or proprietor of the 
foundry to invite his friends to be present, and to give an entertain- 
ment of feasting and music. 

Romberg was the very man to do justice to such a poem. While, 
on the one hand, his own placid but intense feeling prevents him 
from running into any wild or extravagant expression of passion, he 
is yet, on the contrary, nowhere tame or inexpressive. If we give 
ourselves up to the influence of his music, we shall always find our 
feelings touched in accordance with the sentiments, the emotions, 
expressed in the text; yet, in the end, the whole will leave an im- 
pression of quiet enjoyment and satisfaction. In the same quiet 
and smooth, but expressive manner, ought the music to be per- 
formed. The movement must not be taken too quick, nor must it 
be allowed to drag. But enough of general remarks ; we -will pur- 
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sue the details. It ought, however, to be noticed, that the whole 
arrangement of the piece was left to the composer; for the text 
does not prescribe what shall be Solo, or what Chorus. 

The Song opens with the master calling to his men to prepare for 
the work, in a bass Solo, of simple yet melodious strain. This is 
in the key of F, and serves as a kind of general formula to which 
all the master’s commands are arranged, and a sort of frame-work 
in which the successive pictures are set ; the strain recurring repeat- 
edly through the work. This Solo should be sung in a sort of 
recitative style and expression, as though it was spoken,—con una 
expressione parlante,—not exactly staccato, but still less legato, 
with no marked effect : and great care should be taken not to give 
it in a dragging time. 

Then follows a calm and appropriate reflection, in a quiet chorus, 
which only rises into something like power and effect at the words, 


“For he respect can ne’er deserve,” — 


expressive of the conviction and feeling of their truth. At the end 
of the Chorus, the words, 
“ That he with deepest thought may scan 
The work which his own hand has formed,” — 
as being the result of the reflection, are very properly dwelt upon, 
and repeated several times. 

The master gives some further orders, in the same strain as be- 
fore; and we then have another reflection in Chorus on the dignity 
and destination of their work. The instrument which they are now 
making, and whose birth is in a dark deep pit of the ground, 

“ Shall, on some lofty, sacred tower, 
Tell of our skill and form our pride ! 
And it shall last to days remote, 
Shall thrill the ear of many a race.”’— 
This Chorus is in D minor, con piu moto, expressive of the admira- 
tion, the grandeur of thought, with which they conceive of the high 
and lasting destiny of a thing which has a beginning so obscure 
and humble. At the words, 
“ And call to pure devotion’s grace— 
the transition into tie pure key of C major is beautiful. 

The poet here begins his pictures of human life, by describing the 
rejoicings at the infant’s birth, and his earliest days, guarded by the 
watchful care of the fond and tender mother. How natural to give 
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this to a Soprano Solo, in a soft, flowing and sweet melody, in that 
key of pure love, A major. This song, as well as its delicate ac- 
companiment, should be given with a great deal of expression and 
portamento di voce; and the accompaniment should be closely and 
nicely blended with the vocal part. This Solo carries the child 
through the period of infancy and childhood : 
“ But years with arrowy haste are fled : 

His nursery bonds he proudly spurns ; 

He rushes to the world without : ”— 
The Soprano ceases with the first of these lines, and the story is 
taken up by a Tenor Solo, adlegro, in the more fiery and proud key 
of D major. In expression and modulation, the music follows the 
words most closely, and with great appropriateness; the youth’s 
impatience to get abroad; his wanderings; his return; his new 
feelings at meeting with the ‘‘ blushing maid;” his disgust with all 
his former pleasures, which he himself cannot explain ;—all this is 
finely expressed in the music; till at length the air returns ” the 
original key of D, with the words, 


“ He follows, blushing, where she goes ’”’— 


His whole soul being filled with one intense feeling, as all-pos- 
sessing as that was which drove him out into the world, it is ex- 
pressed by the same strain of music. But before, the feeling was 
indefinite, without distinct object, and not understood, whereas now 
the case is the reverse: and as it is now attended with an influence 
not less powerful, though softening, the strain though still vigor- 
ous, is softened in its character ; till the “ maid” joins in it, and it 
becomes a Duett, returning to the original warm key of A major: 
the time slackens to adagio, and the voices linger upon 
“‘ Oh, that it could eternal last !"’ 


Some grave and appropriate advice, from one more experienced 
in life, and a short reflection on the transitory nature of human 
happiness, are given to a Bass Solo: and this is followed by a lively 
Tenor air, describing the busy scenes of every-day life ; the husband 
bending his energies to the accumulation of a fortune, and the wife 
contributing not less to the same end, and to the promotion of the 
respectability of the house, by her “ orderly reign” within doors, 
and by the education of her children. 

A Quartett for male voices follows, depicting the feelings of com- 
fort and respectability shared by the man of business in the enjoy- 
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ment of affluence and honor. This Quartett, in its stately rhythm, 
in its even measured time, in its accompaniment by the Basses and 
Bassoons in the lower tones only, except a few notes of pride on the 
horns, is one of the gems of the piece. At the words, 
“ Who can discern futurity ? 
Who can insure prosperity ?” 

the female voices come in, as if in prophetic warning, on the minor 
chord of B flat; when the male Quartett joins with them, the whole 
rising in power and effect to the end. 





THE BURIAL OF SCHLESINGER. 


Our readers will recollect, that at the close of the biography of 
this distinguished artist, given in our last two numbers, it is stated 
that “his brothers of the Concordia sang a requiem over his grave.” 
The following lines were written by one of his pupils, in commem- 
oration at once of this affecting ceremony, and of the affection and 
esteem of those who knew him. 


Sad music breathes upon the air, 
And steps come mournfully and slow; 
Heavy is the load we bear, 
Fellow men our burthen share, 
Death has laid our brother low, 
Ye have heard our joyous strain,— 
Listen to our notes of woe ! 


Do ye not remember him, 
Whose finger, from the thrilling wire, 
Now drew forth tears, now tones of fire ? 
Ah, that hand is cold forever! 
Gone is now life’s fitful fever ! 
We sing his requiem ! 


We are singing him to rest— 
He will rise, a spirit blest. 
Sing it softly, sing it slowly— 
Let each note our sorrow tell, 
For it is our last farewell : 


And his grave is lone and lowly. 
We sorrow for thee, brother ! 
We grieve that thou must lie 
Far from the spot where thy fathers sleep, 
Thou camest o’er the briny deep, 
In a stranger land to die. 
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We bear thee gently, brother ! 
To thy last resting place ; 
Soon shall the earth above thee close, 
And the dark vale of night repose 
For ever on thy face. 


We placed the last flowers, brother ! 
Upon thy senseless brow ; 
We kissed that brow before ’t was hid ; 
We wept upon thy coffin lid, 
But all unmoved wert thou ! 


We ’ve smoothed the green turf, brother ! 
Above thy lowly head ; 
Earth in her breast receive thee— 
Oh! it is sad to leave thee, 
Alone in thy narrow bed ! 


Thou art not with us, brother! 
Yet, in thy blissful land, 

Perhaps thou still can’st hear us, 
Perhaps thou hover’st near us, 

And smilest, as the choral band, 

Which once obey’d thy master hand, 
Now linger with their tears to lave 
The sod that seals thy grave ! 


The sun is sinking, brother ! 
And with it, our melody. 
The dying cadence of our rite 
Is mingled with the dying light. 
Oh brother! by that fading ray, 
And by this mournful parting lay, 
We will remember thee. 


The sculptor, in his chisel’d stone, 
The painter, in his colors blent, 
The bard, in numbers all his own, 
Raises himself his monument— 
But he, whose every touch could wake 
A passion, and a thought control, 
He who, to bless the ear, did make 
Music of his very soul— 
Who bound for us, in golden chains, 
The golden links of harmony ; 
Nought is left us of his strains, 
Nought but their fleeting memory. 
Then, while a trace of him remains, 
Shall we not cherish it tenderly ? 





